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Report by Lieut. E. J.T. Darron, Junior Assistant Commissioner of 
Assam, of his visit to the Hills in the neighbourhood of the Soobanshivi' 
River. From the Political Secretariat of the Government of India.' 
With a map.. 

Pathalipam Mouzah, Faure 6th, 1845.—Reached this sada: 
evening from Luckimpore station, :preparatory to setting out on a short’ 
excursion up the Soobanshiri as far as I can go in canoes, ‘and thence! 
to the nearest Meri villages by land. My object being to pay Tem 
Hazaree a friendly visit, and to ascertain if it be practicable to make 8" 
more extended tour through the poaney of the Hill Meris and Abors: 
next cold season. ; 2 

This day will be consumed in maknig the necessary arranzements— 
to-morrow I hope to start. ‘ 

January 7th.—On the Soobanshiri. With quite a fleet of canoés, I 
started from the Pathalipam Ghaut at 11 a. ™., and considering tie’ 
difficulty of procuring boats and the number of people to be provided 
for, there was less trouble, confusion and deley than might have been 
anticipated. ’, 

Including my own boat there are eleven canoes, thirty-two boatmen, 
and with servants, Tecklas, Katokees and Meri Bhoteas, a guard of 
five eepoys ; not less than seventy individuals, all packed as tight as her- 
rings in a barrel. The canoes are moved by gold-washers: who, from 
constant practice iri their gold-washing expeditions, aré masters of the’ 
art of managing boats in the difficult rapids of this river. Indeed! 
am told that no other men could venture to work up in canoes to Sip- 
loo Ghaut, whence we are to proceed by land. The canoes are very 
small, and, except a light mat over my boat, no choppers allowed. 

Amongst these gold-washers are the Pawwas men, whose busiliess 
it is to convey the Hill’ Meris and their families who annually visit the 
plains by this route from Siploo Ghaut to a Ghaut abont six miles 
above Pathalipam. These men, six in number, being’ iost expert of all, 
act as our steersmen. 

They use paddles of “ Hingoree,” short and stiff in comparison 
with the long elastic ‘‘ Bhola” paddles of the Suddiah and Debroo 
Thooms. They work the boat however exceedingly well ; and no doubt 
in the pattern and material of their paddles, they have adopted what 
experience has taught them to be most serviceable for the rapids of this 
river. In the shallows I see they chiefly work with the luggee pole. 
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is a rapid, but a slight one, immediately above Pathalipam ; and 
this to the Hills the river is divided by wooded islands into nu- 
merous channels: two of these islands are partly occupied by Chuttiah 
f Meris, and they are moreover a fruitful source of quarrelling among the 
m gold-washers. On one of them, called “Indoor” Majali, they brought 
to our canoes, and commenced making preparations for halting there. 
wl protested against this, as it was not 4 o’clock ; but they asserted very 
i@positively, that there was no ground on ahead fit for encamping on that 
we could possibly reach that night, and as I liked the appearance of the 
place, a fine shelving beach of sand and gravel, I gave my consent. 

They waited till my cook had arranged his temporary kitchen and 
the dinner was in course of preparation, and then their object of halting 
on this island was made manifest. A number of gold-washers from 
the Bor Dolonee Mouzah, on the left bank of the river, were washing a 
little above the halting place. The Pathalipam gold-washers considered 
the ground theirs, and wished me to serve the intruders with a summary 
ejectment. The left bank people as stoutly asserted that they were on 
their own ground, and it was by no means an easy dispute to decide. 
It depended on which of the channels is the main channel of the river, 
but the river takes to them all in turn about. 

January Sth, Started after ail had breakfasted at 8 a. mu. The back 
ranges of the mountains are disappearing one after the other behind 
the upstart lower hills. The rapids numerous, but not difficult. 

The Sonaris have boat songs, or professional melodies of their own : 
when wading and hauling the canoes up the rapids they sing a sort of 
“cheerly boys,” the chorus of which is ‘‘ Yoho Ram,” and which heard 
above the roar of the waters has a good effect. In hollowing out these 
canoes the carpenters make in them holes of about an inch square to 
ascertain the thickness as they proceed. These holes are afterwards 
plugged. In my boat being driven in from above they protruded below, 
and two of them were at the same moment unshipped as we bumped on 
the stone of arapid. The boat commenced rapidly filling, but we got 
her on shore and the baggage all removed, before any serious damage 
was done. I mention this as a warning to others. One minute's delay 
and the boat would have sunk; we were fortunately near shore, had 
surmounted the rapid, and the crews of the other boats all at hand in a 
moment to assist. 
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Digression up the bed of a small stream called the Doolooni, to se 
the Raj Ghur. This Doolooni was ‘one of the gold streams ; but laut 
year its bed of shingle was covered with fine sand which the gold-wash- 
ers can make nothing of, and they have abandoned it. It forms also 
one of the passes by which the Turbotiah Meris descend, the Dirjoo 
flowing through Sugal-doobey, which forms the other starting from near 
the same point in the hills. The Raj Ghur we found about a mile from 
its mouth. I have seen thie Ghur at Goomeri, where it crosses the Booree 
river, and there it still bears the appearance of having been constructed 
as a rampart against the inroads of the hill people; but here it has 
more the appearance of an old road. It is however a stupendous work, 
and great is the pity that it is too far north of our population to be 
used as a line of communication. Previous to the Moran or Muttock 
wars, the villages of Luckimpore are said to have extended up to this 
Raj Ghur, and there is every appearance even now of such having been 
at some period the case. At the mouth of the Doolooni the Sooban- 
shiri expands with a fine broad, deep and smooth basin, which it enters 
by three channels formed by two islands, where the stream! again meets; 
above them it emerges from the hills, and here we halt for the night; 
our encamping ground is in the dry bed of the Bergoga. 

January 9th. Our last night’s bivouac was not a comfortable one. A 
stiff breeze blowing down the bed of the Bergoga, was met by another 
coming down the valley of the Soobanshiri, and they enjoyed themselves 
together at our expence, blowing the sand into the people’s dinners, and 
the smoke into our eyes, and knocking the canoes against the stones. But 
we are now fairly amongst the hills, and truly the scenery is sublime. 
Beneath these hills, the great river winds in graceful serpentines. The 
basis forming the cliffs are rocky and precipitous to-a considerable 
height, along which foliage of various hues and a most vernal and. velvety 
appearance waves in the breeze. The stream is about 250 yards 
breadth, but of a depth (sounded several places on returning and found 
between sixty and seventy feet in depth throughout this glen) unfathom- 
able by any means we have at hand. There the rock of storms (the Bo- 
tahkowa hill) stands boldly out from the mass on a bed of huge boulders 
screening the mouth of a deep, dark, narrow dell, the winding of which ! 
explored for a little way—a way, where the sun’s rays never penetrate: 
sometimes huge Bon-trees springing from the rocks above stretch thet! 
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sinewy limbe over the deep waters, which reflect them ; and the fibres 
that descend from them, finding no earth below in which to fix them- 
selves, swing in the breeze. 

As we advance the river becomes stil narrower, but not less deep or 
smooth. Gockain Potana, a rock not less than 800 feet in height, rises 
perpendicularly from the stream. The face is almost smooth to the top 
which is clad with trees; on the opposite side a similar cliff, but not so 
high: on the summit of the former a god killed a deer; and, walking 
(clever fellow) down the face of the smooth rock with his qyarry over 
the shoulder, he ascended with it the opposing cliff, unde nomen. From 
above, the rock called the Gockain Potana looks like a huge church- 
steeple rising from. the stream, We stopped for sometime at a place 
called Pabo Ghaug to collect cane to be used in towing the canoes up the 
rapids on ahead. The Ghaut is so called from its having been some 
50 years ago the watering place ofa tribe of Meris called Pabon. One of 
the young men of this tribe stole from her village a young virgin of 
Zema’s tribe, then under the management of his father. Temees. For 
this offence the insulted Temeecana waged a war of extermination against 
the Pabo tribe. The villages of the latter were attacked by night when 
the inhabitants slept, and men, women and children were promiscuously 
slaughtered or carried away, and sold anto hopeless captivity amongst the 
Abors. The tribe, consisting of two large villages, were utterly extin- 
guished. Not far from this we halted for the night, on the right base of 
the river, at the mouth of a beautiful stream called the Gaien Panee, 
issuing. from a dark glen and dashing down the rocks into the well- 
bound channel through which the Soobanshiri noiseleasly flows. Notwith- 
standing the absence of large timber which appears to grow only near 
and on the summits of these precipitous hills, the verdure of this val- 
ley is very beautiful: the rocks themselves are frequently covered with 
moss and ferns of the brightest emerald green ; whilst springing from the 
soil above them bamboos of a peculiarly light and feathery appearance, 
the shafts not thicker than the most delicate trout rod, curve and waive 
in the slightest breeze. The pine-apple tree, the drooping leaves of 
which are found upwards of sixteen cubits in length ; the Toka palm, 
varieties of cane and the mountain plantain, are all characteristic of this 
scenery, and blend together in luxuriant mass. 
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10th. Early this morning we emerged from this great glen, and 
found the first of the great rapids at its mouth, The canoes were safe. 
ly pulled up with the long cane ropes we had provided; above this rapié 
the stream widens, the valley expands, and more distant mountains ap-' 
pear in sight. Huge blocks of rock obstructing the river.in its descent 
render the navigation more and more difficult. We were obliged to 
lighten our boats, and for some distance the baggage .was all conveyed 
by land, whilst the canoes were dragged through fields of hissing foam, 
or over rocks nearly dry; after surmounting several such rapids we 
reached Siploo Mookh whence we are to proceed by land. 


i 
” 





Luckimpore, February 11th, 1845. 
February ‘21st. 


hy 


My pear Masor,—This being a holiday, I shall devote it to © giving 
you some further account of my late excursion. | 

I wrote you a few lines from Siploo Mgokh, detailing briefly my pro#w 
ceedings up to the date of my letter. Qa the 15th January all the 
headmen of Tema’s tribe made their appeayance, together with the ladies 
of Tema’s family, who came expressly tawelcome mes-his two wives 
and daughter. I held an assembly, and particularly,explained to the 
chiefs that if they had the smallest objection to my proceeding further 
I was ready to return ; but they all assured me that such a proceeding 
would cause them great pain. They wouldebe delighted t6 shew me 
all the lions of their country ; but only begged, that-as the small-pox was 
raging in the Pathalipam village, I would leave behind me all the’Patha- 
lipam men. This I readily consented to do, provided they procered me 
a sufficiency of Mericoolies. Affairs having been so far amicably arranged, 
a distribution of salt and rum concluded the conference ; and thesGatms 
in high good humour disported themselves before the, shewing their agility’ 
in racing over the rocks, and their prowess in throwing stones across the 
river : mean time I gave the ladies who had come to greet me some £47 
colored cotton cloths ; and here, alas, was cause for jealousy. The other 
Gaums would know why Tema’s family alone should be thus favored ; but 
I told them that when their wives and daughters came to greet me (85 
Tema’s had done) and were neglected, they might take umbrage at @Y 
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partiality, bu$ not now; and with this they appeared satisfied. Late at 
night Tema and one of the Torbottiah Gaums again visited me. They 
mid a sufficient number of coolies would by morning be collected, but 
they expected to be paid for the trip; considering the friendly nature of 
my visit, and.the honor thus done them, they (the Gaums) were ashamed 
to ask. me to-pay ‘the people for conveying the baggage, but-they had 
no power to give men without such payment being made; and they 
therefore wished, if agreeable to me, to be allowed to defray the cooly 
ezpincet between them. .Of onurse I declined this offer, though I was 
not a little pleased at ite having been made, évincing‘ as it did a genuine 
good feeling towards me, The rate was to be one seer of salt, or four 
annas, for the trip for each codly, which the Gaums assured me was 
what they paid when, in bringing, as they yearly do, various commodities 
from the plains, they are necessitated to avail themselves of extra 
hands, Those who call themselves Gaums have no authority in their 
hills, but that of the rich over the poor. Aftei*the above noticed trait 
ofliberality on Tema’s part, and.of the independence of the Hill Meris in 
gederal, il was not a little aliaused next morning when the Meri coolivs, 
mile and female, were receiving befotehand their seer of salt, to ob- 
serve amongst tee applicants for a load and a douceur, Tema’s second wife 
and his eldest daughter, both fine young women ; but the latter much dis- 
figured by small-pox. The loads were light, not more than twenty seers ; 
but boys and girls, men and women, were all paid the same rate. Oon- 
sidering alf these arrangements had to be made, and that the greater 
part of the coolies had only arrived in the morning, I thought myself 
lucky by getting off by 10} 4. a1. For the first two miles we pro- 
ceeded along the left bank of the Siploo flowing from N. W., then turn- 
ing north ascended a very steep hill; sometimes almoat creeping under 
jungle so dense, that nothing could be seen beyond what was a few 
yerds to our right. and left ; the path was less difficult than I had: been 
led to suppose it, but is sometimes zigzagged up or wound round preci- 
pices in an awkward manner for nervous people. Tema was my con- 
stant companion, always prepared to give me a friendly hand if neces- 
try. He seemed at first to be under great anxiety on my account ; but 
fading me more active than hé expected, he appeared more at ease, 

Of the various timber trees and underwood, you know I am incapable of 
giving any account ; the most remarkable of the former were Seea trees, a 
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seed of which you returned me split open, the wood is hard, close-grained, 
and finely colored as the Nahore; the Assamese cal] it the Seea Nahore, 
and the fruit contains a poison with which the Meris kill fish. Great 
varieties of bamboos and cane. The Meris thatch their houses with the 
leaves of a species of the-latter called Tor, the pine-applestres, and she 
fern. | ei : “ 
We passed several squirrel traps of an ingenious and simple construc- 
tion.. On an overhanging branch a seed (chesnut) of which the squix- 
rels-are fond is placed, and bound to the branch by a deuble band:c. 
cane ; the squirrel cannot get at the seed without .putting -his hes? 
through a noose of the cane, and on his diséngaging the bait the stone 
drops and tightens the noose round ‘the squirrel’s neek: they eat 
the flesh of this animal as a great delicacy.. As we ascended.this hill, 
the hill people frequently gave us lowlanders a warming to be careful 
not to loosen a stone from its bed. .This' waw very: necessary, people 
are apt to kick away stones on a hill that are.casily dislodged ; and had 
this been done on the present: occasion, they: must have fallen on of 
bounded near those coming up. the windifig path below.us.. Having 
descended a valley in which there was water, we commenced the ascent 
of another and loftier mountain: called .Teepooka. Qn this hill there 
are magnificent Nalok trees of. enormous dimensions ; deagepgjng agai 
we came to a rocky stream called the -Jiks, up the bed of: which-cvy 
path now lay, and this was to me the most difficult part of.the road. 
The current was strong, and the rocks slippery as glass. Is was diff- 
cult for me to maintain my footing, and as I proceeded along slowly aad 
cautiously, the Meri girls with their loads cameup and laughingly pasecd 
me, bounding with astonishing activity and suresfpotedugss from rock 
to rock. This stream takes its rise in the Moyur, mountain, oyer which 
our path now lay ; ‘and learning that ave shoyld not see water agaje til 
evening I halted for stragglers,.and when.all had come up it was to 
late to think of attempting to proceed further. (roasjpg the stream 
accordingly, we formed our bivouac for the wight. Tema endeavoured 
to persuade his people to assist in clearing, a spage,for me, agd to cut and 
bring wood and materials for a temporary, hut ; they treated his order 
with the utmost contempt: upon my applying to them in a more persua 
sive strain, they bargained that I should shew them some fun.with Y 
guns, and in thie way I got them to do all I wanted. We started next 
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morning at 8 a. w., and ‘commenced a toilsome ascent of the Moyur 
momfthin, the summit of which we did not reach till 11 o'clock; the 
tecent was very severe in many places; the natural ladders afforded by the 
toots of the trees alone rendered it praeticable ; near the summit it was 
hess provxsinéestparrd here werethe tiniber trees and Seeas, wild mangoes, 
chemuta and‘oaks, the seeds of ali which I have sent you; but unfor- 
tmately the acorns were all dead. From the.top:ofsthe Moyur no 
rey was obtained ; destending occasional openings gave us glimpses of 
new mountains, fer wé were now on the. north side of the great range 
sex! from Luckimpore, but mp extended view ; the path lese difficult, but 
cecasionally presenting: mute. mere ledge over a precipice, and danger- 
euly slippery*from deeayedalijaves. We descended-about one-third of 
the distaiine wer had ascended, andsthen crossed over severat smaller hills, 
the ‘northern outworks of tittMoyur. »In one place a large tree had 
fallen across a cirifem deep and ‘dark¥ and.was ueed asa bridge. It was 
dippery as glass, and ever the Metis fiassed over very slowly and cauti- 
vuly; I did net like i#much,-but Tema gave me a hand, and I got safe 
ures We now came to lallis that-had been cleared for cultivation, and 
other symptonas-of m near'appeoach to human habitations ; not that the 
hed was better~@t contintied%ust as. before, ‘but here Myttons had been 
grazing, ‘and they do not stray far from their villages. Several times we 
pamed what appéared to be #’well cleared path, but I was told that they 
lid to Whete spring: bOws- hid been set to kill wild animals, and the 
demante as +made*to" whin Human beings nof to go that way. De- 
pedingAtich upon su@hstrafigems for a supply of animal food, they 
hve valgus ingenious*nthods of ‘taking or killing wild beasts, A 
deer thay) istonstructed fy running a light palisading between two pre- 
cpiées op: other obstacl@, in the centre of which the trap is placed. 
I apfea?s to offér an exit to the unwary animal, whose course has 
Wh -obétructed : by thé palisading, and through it he attempts to | 
rush, when the top composed of logs of wood bound together drops on 
ind crushes him. - Bina Meris village was now before us, and drawn up 
on the side of the road a deputation of the Sonrok Meris (the Bor Dotonee 
Metis) awaited my approach. These Sonroks I had hitherto regarded 
8% not near so well affected to us as the Temas and the Torbottiah 
tribes, and I had been informed by Tema that they were very irate with 
him for having’ encouraged this excursion of mine. I-was by no means 
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anxious toinvet' theni;-atid had ‘dot invited thes] to-an intterview : buthere 
they were, and I could not declificit)-eo puttixty a bald face on the matter, 


I took a scat. fiider’d thee‘und gave'them-an audience. After-having 
explained my *oBject in’ visiting theititiils, @4d thanked thetmfoe their 


civility in coming to méet-ine ; Vers<niavhee why surprisefiantdad wf atx 


objections being fraise® they gave ime & thodt eutdial dad phessing invite- 
tiin-tp proceedtto 1A villages too, ssylig as I-had come as‘a friend ta 


visit Tema, it was‘ n6t fain that the hondr elgahi.We conferred onda 
alone; they too were most“asxions- to entertéiet megandewould gladly 
promide every thing necessdry. -@zie’ of chelr’villiiges, that in-whieh the 
principal Gaum resides, was*an easy. ‘math drem ‘where’ we stoad. 
They did all ¢iey*eeald to inluce metogfbyoverntiing dil-mhy objections 
ws ‘etatted.: ¢+had"tnly supplies. for three. day3,—they woultl provide 
every thing. At:ldée said ivavoald hedmproper for me to go to-ther 
village without bringing with? ae ‘%ome presents tabestow on their 
wives and’ daughters ‘to cause“tim. to roméniber my visit. That of 
the few things I had’ brought*éf this ‘description, had-heen disposed 
of, or were bespoke, and were I no®sto po‘empty-harided to visipthem, 


they would all say that f had ‘testowed man} marks “Of favor 


“Tema’s people and to them had“givén mthifig. “I tHetefore couldinot 
few go; but if all turned out ‘well; and théy- behaved ttiemselves pro- 
perly on their next visit to the plainy, théysliould’tettive a visit fim 
me at another season intended for them, as my present visit ‘was fer 
Tema. With this they appeared satisfied, aii Gulf further Berged that 
I would excuse the old Gaum coming fo méét*nie in-wnothi@® Gaum's 
village, whith would be derogatory to his dignity, and allow Tait instesd 
to pay his respects at Siploo Mookh, or on the road down’: Tits w 
so ruled, and thus quietly ended the confefence with ther ferotiow 
Sonroke. Bini-Gaum’s village which: we now entered, is situatéd 01 
one of ‘the low hills under the Moyur mountain; the houses we 
long, and raised considerably on posts of cleft timber, indiseriminately 
constructed on the top or side of the hill, but the level of the Moor 
ing is tolerably well preserved by varying the height of the sup- 
porting posts. It contains only ten dwelling houses; but as each 
house holds an entire family, including brothers and their wives, and 
married sons and their children, each may on an average contain about 
twenty individuals. The situation of the village is very beautiful. The’ 
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low hills around,—some partly cleared for the purposes of cultivation, 
some entirely 20, and uow covered with the straw of the crop last 
reaped,—~-appear in fine contrast -with the dark. tints of the lofty moun- 
tdine of Moyur and: Yaloo, and.others more distant that surround it. 
The inbahitents, men, women ard children; far from evinoing any signs 
of fear, crowded about me as-I passed through the village. The road 
from this to Tema’s village, which is about two miles distant and north. 
westrof this village, continues over low hills, many of which have been 
cleared’ andtare stow: fallow, and after .a time: will be again taken up. 
Between. the villages barricades are donstructed in different places to 
keep the Myttons feom the ciltivatidén when necessary. We followed 
the windings of = stream called-the Kutoo, and were led by it into a 
pretty’ little valley comprisinzia level space of cleared-ground of some 
extent, watereth by*the Versing river which winds round the -hill on 
whicls “Tema’s. Villageis built; and. here we encamped ; Tema’s village 
within hail above us to the‘S.-E,, the river flowiny from the N. W. 
Here weré satembled to mekt me, besides the notables of: the three 
villages of.'Féma’s,’ or the’ Pambottiah tribe, all the: headmen of the 
Torbottiah-tewar. - They* stemed to wonder much at my visit. What 
could i~*pokéind? and*to‘be im some alarm; but this soon wore off, 
They describe théir courtry-as muth better worth seeing’ than this. 
The villages are larger, m@re-nutherdus,“and nearer to each other than 
‘those “of this. dewat; the nearest a day’s march from this, about twelve 
milee- in &‘disectitm north by weit. The villages aré six in number, 
end: within hail df: eavh* other, on bills as Fema’s and Bina’s, and the 
houses similarly ffshioned ; their cultivation is mére extensive, the 
crope“fewef atid more’ viried. They have asso, dhan, and hali; but 
the lafter is not planted out. They sow the seed as we sow peas. 
Théy “kept me ‘talking till. dinner time, and then all retired with 
‘Tema, who had a grand feast, not less than eighty individuals were 
entertained by him; all that came to sce me were invited, and I} am 
toh] his house was crammed: nor were we neglected, a fine fat kid 
and fowls and eggs, yams and sweet potatoes and Indian corn were 
supplied. Tema asked me if I would drink mAud, the spirit they distil ; 
but this I declined, or doubtless a large supply would have been sent. 


* The Torbottiahs. 
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Next morning I proceeded to the village, and found them all busily en- 
gaged in ‘divination as to‘whether ‘my visit was -to bring them good or 
evil.” I was told that:the auspices wefe. favorable.': A nan sat apait 
from the rest-holding in beth‘lands a puny chicken, and invoking all te 
spirits of the woods by name: Thoee-deities who delighted in the blvod of 
Myttons, and those who fejoiced in the'slaughter of pigs 7 these who 
were propitiated by the sacrifice of fowls, or those who were contest 
with a’ vegetable offering, all 4reon wuch-ettasions invdked ; and after the 
Chéut is terminated, théschickes is ‘cnt opeh'aud the entrails examined! 
from which they aagur good or“evil.' Often as this' auspiviam” € my 
knowledge has ‘fiiled’‘them;: tRef mdst! perfinisinusty. ddlrere td°tlie 
practice :*and"uddértaké fietxpeditionjoursey or work, . withouteos 
sulting it. I*was-sketoliftg, aid wierthd “nuspieinnis": wire beity tk- 
en, and wifertthe-eremtny wis ‘cotielided, ‘they'Benvfo hictto beg of 
ine to rettiiti‘to My hat 't give’andidnce. I deiived Mr feace’ sake to 
give it where I gavr but. thé TobbottizhsWhb wislied to pay their’ respects 
in‘regular form; cbutd wot;'tley'said, with propriety Ud s¢tn Bema’s vil- 
lage. However pfevions ‘to dexcéding k: paid Ténih’s tivave ‘wn visit; t6 
which-hé made ho objectiotis. "The hotst is tevelity fedt tofiyy, raised on 
timber8, dbnie’ perpendicttaMly and sotne did Gaal plicka? inewhich is 
laid a platf6fm of ManiboW fora fotridg: The'tbof had Zable. ertis, and is 
pitched very Righ; the thatch beiff% Wmphs@8 of theleaves of a-speties 
of cane as befdre nientioned. Under the gables a cfoss chiopper®overs 
in an open’ tAlcohy, ohe Wreach @nd, Tht’ intef¥6r* GonSiats of ove 
long aparfinent“sixty“fett By sixteen, froth Woh Phasace’etterttmy 
the entire lengti* th partitioned Sf}! “in” the large @hartment awirthe 
centre no less than four fires were butning 6n hearth#of@iti Ov 
one side wére ranged, wit’ some appedfance of order, thei arms, 
pouches, travelling apparatus, &c.; another portion 8f the apattment 
was decorated with trophies of the chase. In the centre between the 
fires frames of bamboos sugpended from the roof: served ‘ts tables, 
on which various domestic utensils were deposited.“ had hoped that the 
passage which was partitioned off from this apartment contained the 
dormitories of the family, but ‘on examination it was found to be the 
mhud cellar. In it were ranged conical baskets lined with plantain 
leaves, in which the mhud is fermented, and received in vessels placed 
underneath : in the large apartment the whole family eat, drink and sleep. 
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Tema and his wives in the upper end or firat fire, his sons and daugh- 
ters.round the next, other members of thefamily round the third, and 
elavee and. gependents. round the fourth. Fearful-of being pillaged by 
the Abors, they do not venture to display. much property in theix houses. 
The greatergportion of it lies, byxied in some semote spot known only to 
the. heads ofthe familys, Besides eattle, ornaments, arms and wearing 
apparel, itconsists of large dishea.and cooking. vaggels of metal, and what 
are called Dao Guat, suoh_as little bells with. various devices and inscrip- 
tions, in what Lfancy mpet be the Thibetem character ; but I know ig not. 
The Meris do. agt:know: where. they come from ; a few are occasionally 
obtained in barter guth the Abors, but: the most of them have been 
headed down s.beinJooms.ingthe family, and they are regarded as the 
most vajuable portion. oftheir property. - They aro-occasionally used as 
money, and valueg,at from foyz,anngs ta twelve rupees each, according 
to shape, size agd ornament. Thosq with insogptions inside and out 
are most highly prized. Those yithout inscriptions are little valued. 
These bells are common amongat the Dufflas, who can give ng better 
sccougt as.to ‘how they became pgggessed of them. I am told the Butias 
gil them, and jf so_you can peshgns tell me something of their origin. 
The Meris telj the same story if gsked where they get their fine blue 
beads, 4, ¢, that they are hejr-looms ; yery seldom, they say, are they naw 
precurable in - barter or exchange, though some few are occasionally 
procured from the Abors.. 

It is not impossible that numbers of these bells and iboats thus 
handed down as heir-looms may have been brought with them from the 
country from which they originally emigrated. Regarding their mi- 
grations they have no traditions.. They believe, and they are not sin- 
gular inthe belief, that many orders and races of men were created, 
whom the Creator allotted to dwell where soil and situation were best 
adapted,to the constitution and habits he had given to each ; and thus 
that the Megis were created for, and haye ever dwelt in these hills. 
Their religious ideas are. very vague. They believe in a future state, 
and have an indefinite,idea of a spirit who presides in the regions of 
departed souls, as is shewn in their mode of disposing of their dead. 
The body is interred fully clothed and equipped with arms, travelling 
pouch and cap, in a deep grave, and surrounded by strong timbers to 
prevent the earth from pressing on it. Nor do they omit to supply 
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the departed for his long journey with food, cooking utensils, and orns- 
ments of value, 80 that he:may make a respectable appearance in. the 
other world. They‘attach great importance to their dead being thus 
disposed of and buried near.the graves of their.ancestors. If a man of 
any influence dies in the :plains his“bedy is immediately conveyed ta 
the hills to be so: interred, should. the disense of es he died not be 
deemed contagious. 

Marriage, although its violation is ciuatdoeed: the, direst of aaa is 
with-them a mere matter of barter or exchange. Yonng ladies are in 
the first instance valued according to the :wealth and respectability of 
their parents. The price is such that few. suitora are able to make it up 
for several years after preliminaries havesbeen arranged, and tlicy pay it 
accordingly by instalments. It-consists, if the damsel pe: of high family, 
of two or three Myttons, twenty or. thisty pigs, fowla, mud, and some- 
times clothes. When the parents are content, or the stipulated amount 
has been paid, they invite the-suitor with his family and friends to come 
for his bride, and he is entertained that'day by the father of the lady. 
On his return with his wife all tha friends and relations accompany 
him, and the bridegroom or his parents now in their turn have to feast 
them and his own friends into tlie bargain for. several successive 
days. There is no further ceremgny. The parties are now considered 
-man and wife; and woe be to him that seduces from her lord the wife 
so wedded. The adulterer is seized and securely bound, detained under 
most rigorous treatment for a day.or two. If he he powerful hi 
friends come to his assistance, and make offers for his.rangom, which 
must be considerable to be accepted ; but the chances are, he ia left to his 
fate, and if such be the case he is put to death. The woman who has 
committed the faur pas is less severely dealt with. A little wholesome 
chastisement, and ehe is again admitted into the family circle. It must 
not be omitted that when a marriage is concluded, the bridegroom ex 
pects to get fair value with his bride for his pigs, &c. that he has ex 
pended on her. If personally, or in default of an adequate troussea™ 
she be found wanting in this respect, there is a dinner, an assemblage 
of the mutual friends, and the parents of the bride are made to disgorge 
should it be so determined ; or should they refuse, their daughter is treat- 
ed as a slave, and not as a member of the family ; notwithstanding this, 
a widow cannot leave her husband’s family and heirs to contract a fresh 
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marriage unless she can find the means of defraying all that was origi- 
nally paid for her ; if she can do-this and furnish a feast on the occasion, 
there seems no objection to. her making a second alliance. The costume 
of the women is peculiar: a-short petticoat extending from the loins 
to the knees is secured to a broad belt of leather which is ornamented 
with brass bosses, besides thie they wear round their middles an infinite 
number of rings: made of filaments of bamboo embroidered with the 
fibres.of another plant... A band,of.sifailar material, from which a bit: of 
cloth is suspended in frent,.ée bound tightly round the breast under the 
arms.: This is.theis travelling and working dress; but at other times 
they wrap themazelves:in a lerge cloth doubled, -brougkt over the shoul- 
ders, and pinned in front dike a shawl.» They wear ronnd their.necks an 
enormous quantity of beade,-mostly, of blue, like- turquoise, but also of 
agate, corneliahs and onyx, and.glass beads of all colors, They have 
bracelets of silvax or copper, and anklets of. figely.plaited cane. or bam~ 
boo, Their hair is adjustes, with neatness,. parted. in. the centre, and 
hanging dowg. theirsbacks in two carefully plaited taile. In their ears 
they wear moat fantastic ornamenta.of silver, whieh it would be difficult 
to describe; a simple; spiral scrqw..of this metal winding snakelike 
round, the exgended- lebe,of the ¢gr, is not yyspmmen amoogat ynmar- 
ned girls; byt the-ear oypaments of fhe matygns are much more com- 
plex, They generally havgyery, sweet, copntenanges, though few could 
be called, handsome, The almond-shaped eye is common, but not uni- 
versal ; moytha genggally well formed, and teeth, notwithstanding the free 
uge.of tapacco, vegyfingsad white ; their complexion what thematives of 
Indig. would call faig, but they: haye, rogy cheeks and guddy lips, which 
is a decided, improvement.on the Assamese,complexion ; they are very 
stoutly built, generally short of stature, bug, to this there are remarkable 
exeeptions. Themen have fine muscular figures ; many of them tall and 
with good features, but the countenances of some are repulsive. The 
variety of feature denotes an admixture of races, and no doubt many of 
them have Assamese blood in their veins, but usually there is the high 
cheek-bone and almond-shaped eye, lips rather thin, and face devoid of 
hair except a few over each extremity of the mouth forming an apology 
for a moustache, They gather the hair to the front, where it pro- 


tudes out from the forehead in a large knob secured by a bodkin; 
2P 
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round the head a band of small brass or copper knobs linked together 
as tightly bound, In their ears they as well as the women wear a 
variety of ornaments, but of a distinct kind. The lobe is distended s0 
as to hold a knob an inch in diameter. It is gradually enlarged by 
the ineertion of a roll of the leaf of the pine-apple tree. The chiefs wear 
ornaments of silver, shaped like a wine-glass or egg-cup ; young men do 
not venture to attach so heavy a weight to the slight ligament, and 
insert a hollow plug of silver instead. The males also wear a. profu- 
sion of the blue beads before mentioned, and others, al] very large. 
Their costume is simple enough—a band round their hips composed 
of rings of bamboos, the same as worn by the women but not so numer- 
ous; an apron attached thereto before and behind, and a cloth wrap- 
ped round their body and pinned so as to resemble a shirt without 
sleeves ; a cap of cane or bamboo work with turned-up peak, which how- 
ever is worn _behind, and over their shoulders as a cloak, which 
also serves as a pouch or knapsack, they throw a covering made of the 
black hairy fibres of a plant, which at. a little distance resembles a 
bear-skin. Their costume is not complete without placing on their heads 
and over their caps a piece cut out of tiger or Jeopard-skin, the tail of 
which hanging down their backs has a droll appearance! They are all 
very filthy in their persons, many of them appear never to have had their 
faces washed since their birth. As thig was not their cultivating 
season, and the crops had been reaped, it was chiefly from information 
that I could note any thing on the subject. Each village has a certain 
extent of ground, comprising hills, sides of hills and valleys,. which, they 
have been in the habit of cultivating from time immemorial ; but aot more 
than a fifth of this ground is under cultivation each season. They cul- 
tivate each patch two successive years, and then suffer it to be fal- 
low for four or five, taking up again the ground that has been longest 
fallow in lieu. They have a superstition, which deters them from break- 
ing up fresh grounds so long as their ‘‘ Gra” (fallow) is sufficient—@ 
dread of offending the spirits of the woods and forest by unnecessarily 
cutting down the trees, In Tema’s village the chief crops are ‘‘ Bobes@’ 
or bobsa dhan, the grain of which is large, pear-shaped ; and goom 
dhan, or maize. Many of the villages have aoosa and hali, resem- 
bling that which is grown by the Assamese; but the cultivated 
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tracts appertaining to this village get too little sun for those crops. 
The bobsa and goom dhan are sown in the same ground and at the 
same time, and round the squares which contain these crops they plant 
yams and other edible roots ; they have not got the potato, but it would 
most likely grow well and be serviceable to them ; they sow red pepper, 
which succeeds admirably. Tobacco is generally grown in patches 
near the houses. The labour of cultivation and all labour falls chiefly 
on the women. They have few of them other implements than their 
Yaws, which are used to clear, cut and dig with. The men consider it 
sufficient to occupy themselves in hunting and attending to their vari- 
ous snares and spring bows for wild animals, and when the season ar- 
rives for the trade, in collecting manjeet, which is performed by both 
sexes. 

The manjeet grows in steep declivities, interlaced and entangled with 
other shrubs, so that it is not easy speedily to collect a quantity, at 
least all that I found of it was little; the leaf of the genuine kind is small, 
harrow and pointed, and slightly suffused with a tinge of the colouring 
Ihatter. There is a bastard kind also found in great quantities, the 
leaves of which are very much larger and the plant altogether coarser 
in appearance ; it is called the female manjeet by the Meris, and though 
umilar in growth with the other, its flexible shoots contain scarcely any 
colouring matter. Nevertheless, it is sometimes brought down mixed 
with the finer. ‘The Meris assured me that this fraud was not theirs, 
but was practised upon them by the Abors. I recommended them for 
their own sake to bring down none but the best, and they promised that 
none other should leave their country. ‘They collect and tie it up in bun- 
dles when fresh and flexible, then lay it on frames or hang it up to the eaves 
of their houses to dry; when it becomes rather brittle, it is fit for ex- 
portation. The Mytton is the only species of horned cattle possessed 
bythe Meris. It is rather a clumsy looking animal in make; but a 
group of Myttons grazing on the steep rocky declivities they seem 
tolove, would be a noble study for Landseer ; some are milk-white, some 
nearly black, some black and white, and some red and white. To 
the Meris they are only useful as food. On festive occasions one 
is killed, and I should think the beef must be excellent; they feed 
most delicately on young leaves, and keep in excellent condition. The 
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cows would, I have no doubt, give a large supply of milk; but 
Meris have not yet found this out. I asked them to procure s 
for me, but received the usual answer, ‘‘ Meris don’t know how, 
our custom.” The females appear tame, and submit to be teth 
the bulls rove their own masters, but do not wander far from 
tethered females, so are in a measure tethered too; just now 
all roam where they please, but when the crops are on the g 
a mountain or so is fenced round by strong timbers from tree to | 
and into this enclosure they are driven, and remain till the harv 
stored. They have pigs and poultry in plenty, and a few goaty 
suppose there are no people on the fase of the earth, more utterly 
rant of every thing connected with the arts than are the Hill 
With the sole exception of the bands and other articles of bamboo 
and fibres above-mentioned, which the women are everlastingly 
every thing they use is imported; were their communications 
with the plains, and indirectly by means of the intervening tribes, 
the civilized countries on the other side of the great range cut off, 
of metal and of women’s clothes would be lost to them. The Abo 
forge themselves daws, but the Meris know not the art. ‘The 
distant tribes manufacture coarse cotton cloths; but though the 
are in constant communication with them, as well as with us,. 
have not the remotest idea of weaving. They cannot journey t 
three days from their village, without having to cross a consid 
river, If it be not fordable, a rough raft of Kakoo bamboos is li 
constructed for the occasion; but though constantly requiring | 
and annually using them, they have never yet attempted to cons 
a canoe; this is the more strange, as the Abors of the Dabong pr 
considerable trade in canoes cut in the rough. ‘I suppose that un 
Meris discovered the fertile plains of Assam, which they were 
to visit by having killed birds in whose bellies they found rice, and 
covered by proceeding in the direction of their flight, they ; 
mere savage hunters; the skins of beasts their only clothing, 
flesh their chief, if not only food. 

Could they be stimulated to a more industrious course of life 
might considerably improve their commercial relations with us. 
great rivers that enter their country abound in gold grains; the pr 
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of washing is simple, and the Meris have had for two centuries constant 
opportunity of watching it in all its phases. 

The last process of separating the gold from the remainder of the 
sand or scoria, they might leave to the Assamese gold.washers ; but the 
rough washing with the doorurnee and bottle gourd might be performed 
by them, and a considerable quantity of gold introduced. The doorun- 
nee, or tray, is very simple and easily made, and the gourds are obtained 
from the Meris by the gold-washers. This would be a most lucrative 
trade for them. By a little attention to the manjeet also, which they 
are too lazy to give, its growth might I think be improved and its col- 
lections facilitated, simply by the removal of other plants that choke it. 
I have not much more to say; but I may send you another chapter* if 
you are not tired of me and the Meris. But this letter has grown to such 
a length, I fear you will be inclined to throw it into the fire without 
reading it. 

I have no doubt that there are sundry errors in this account; but I 
cannot stop to correct them, for I feel sure if I were to read over what I 
have written I should hesitate about sending it. I had not intended 
sending you the journal up the river, it was copied to send home with 
sketches ; but as you seem interested in the scenery of the Soobanshiri, 
T have ventured to add it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) E. T. Darton. 

(True Copy,) 

(Signed) F. JENKINS, 

Agent to the Governor General. 
(True Copies,) 

J. CuRRIE, 
Secretary to the Govt. of India. 


* Trade with us and with Abors; position of villages; rough estimate of population ; 
Abors, Accas, not yet touched on. All these however might be included in a public 
letter applying for leave to make a more extended excursion next year. ‘ 


